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DIALOGUE, &c. 


WO gentlemen, one of whom 

I took to be a foreigner by his 

dreſs and accent, though he 
underſtood Engliſh perfectly, the other, 
as I found out afterwards, a member 
of parliament, came into a coffee-houſe 
not far from the Exchange ; and, pla- 
cing themſelves in the next box to me, 
began by talking over the ſights they had 
been viſiting ; and then fell into a con- 
verſation upon the Britiſh government, 
which I thought ſo curious, that, when 


B I came 
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I came home, I endeavoured to recol- 


left it, and to throw the ſubſtance of it 
-upon paper. 


A. What a wonderful privilege 1s a 
good government ! When I look upon 
this little ifland in the map,— the penitus 
foto diviſos orbe Britannos, — I can ſcarcely 
think it 1s the ſame country that has ex- 
tended its empire from the St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico; given law to the 
kingdoms upon the Ganges; trampled 
under foot, in our own memory, the u- 
nited force of France and Spain; and 
ſpread the treaſures of its commerce 
through every region of the globe. E- 
ven now, when civil diſſention and the 
perfidy of its powerful enemies have re- 
duced it almoſt within its original limits 
by the events of war, — when it ſtands 
ſingle and unfriended againſt the entire 
ſtrength of four ſtates combined to its de- 
ſtruction, without one object to divert their 
united power; how great do you appear 


even 
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even in your calamity! What fleets 
have you not equipped! what armies 
have you not maintained] what reſour- 
ces of wealth and power have you not 
diſplayed! Above 100,000,000 ſterling 
have been expended in yourdefence, whilſt 
your commerce ſtands interdicted by half 
Europe and by thoſe American colonies 
who were underſtood to be the principal 
vent for your manufactures. Vet have 
you no mines of gold, no extraordinary 
fertility of ſoil or advantages of climate: 
you have nothing but induſtry, an inſu- 
lar ſituation, and a free government. 


J have heard and read a great deal 
of your boaſted conſtitution. The hiſ- 
tory of Europe is a ſufficient evidence 
of the importance it has conferred upon 
you in the ſcale with other nations. I 
have now the pleaſure of contemplating 
the grandeur it has acquired in the mag- 
nificence of this proud capital, the firſt 
commercial city that probably ever exiſt- 
ed in the world. 
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B. We have been indeed a great and 
happy country ; but every thing is ſub- 
ject to viciſſitudes. A train of errors 
has been for ſome years ſapping the 
foundations of our greatneſs ; and thoſe 
exertions, which appear to you the 
proofs of our ſtrength, are to us indica- 
tions of our approaching decay ; they 
are rather the convulſive efforts of diſſo- 
lution than the exerciſe of wholeſome 
natural faculties. I fear ſome ambaſſa- 
dor will ſay to ours as well as to the Ve- 
netian treaſury, when he lifts up the 
carpet and looks under the table, — non 
c' la radice, © here is no root to it.“ 


A. Come, come, — this is the effe&t 


of climate; for want of preſent evils you 
Engliſhmen are looking forwards to fu- 
ture miſchiefs, Your happy conſtitu- 
tion of government is the radice, the 
root, of all your proſperity; and, till 
that fails you by ſome fatal revolution, 

yu. 
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you will fill retain your aſcendant in 
the ſcale of Europe. A free country, 
brave, induſtrious, and public-ſpirited, 
has reſources which are unknown to ar- 
bitrary governments: Yours has every 
advantage united: it has the juſtice and 
equality of the moſt perfect democracy, 
ſince your people, through their repre- 
ſentatives, have a ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture; it has the gravity, conſiſtency, 
and moderation, which accompany great 
poſſeſſions and hereditary honours in a 
patrician ſenate; whilſt, at the ſame 
time, it has all the ſplendour, the activi- 
ty, ſecrecy, and deciſion, of monarchy, 
the prerogative having veſted in the 
crown not only a negative in the legifla- 
ture, but the whole executive power 
and patronage of the kingdom. Theſe 
three principles, which have each of 
them, when ſingle, eſtabliſhed as the 
ſole ſpring of government, been found 
productive of ſo many evils to compen- 
ſate their advantages, are in your confti- 
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tution ſo happily balanced and adjuſted, 


that, ſo long as they are kept ſeparate 


and independent, the good only of each 


principle is felt without its inconveni- 
ence. 


B. You ſay, truly, that the peculiar 
excellence of our conſtitution conſiſts in 
the participation of theſe three princi- 
ples; but, believe me, you are deceived 
in thinking, they are or ought to be diſ- 
tinct and ſeparate. On the contrary, 
their advantage ariſes really from their 
being mixed and blended together in a 
manner that the ſuperficial obſerver is 
little aware of, though it is felt by thoſe 
whom practice has made familiar with 
our government. Were theſe three princi- 
ples independent of each other, as the theo- 
riſt contends for, and ſuch jarring ele- 
ments oppoſite in their nature, and un- 
controuled in their exertions, a political 
chaos muſt inſtantly enſue. The vero 
of one branch, as of one individual in a 


Poliſh 
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Poliſh diet, would interrupt all deciſion, 
being conſtantly in an intereſt oppoſite 
to the other two. Parliament muſt be 
diſſolved within a week after it had been 
convened ; as we have ſeen to be the caſe 
as often as the crown and the two hou- 
ſes, or the two houſes with each other, 
have aſſerted their diſtinct rights and in- 
dependency. No: it is upon the harmo- 
ny, not the diſſention, of theſe principles; 
upon the cloſe and intimate connection, 
not upon the oppoſition, of them; that 
depend the beauty and efficacy of the Bri- 


tiſn conſtitution. 


A. Are not, then, the three branches 
of your legiſlature independent of each 
other? and yet, has not the neceſſary 
harmony ſubſiſted for ages notwithſtand. 


ing this independence? 


B. According to plan and theory it 
ſhould ſeem fo. undoubtedly ; and it is 


no wonder you ſhould judge by appear- 
B 4 ances, 
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13 
ances, when ſo few amongſt ourſelves, 
and even amongſt our loudeſt politi- 
cians, have a ſuſpicion of the true na- 
ture of our government. 


A. Explain to me in what I am miſta- 
ken. Your king, for example, has he 
not a right, by his prerogative, to refuſe 
his conſent to every law that is preſented 
to him; the right of appointing all offi- 
cers, civil and military; of making 
peace and war ; of conferring honours ; 
of pardoning offences; in ſhort, the 
whole branch of the executive power ? 


B. He has, indeed, thoſe powers veſ- 
ted in him by his prerogative ; but they 
are committed to him in truſt, and he is 
reſponſible to parliament for the exerciſe 
of them through his miniſters and advi- 
ſers. In moſt inſtances, the ſignature 
of ſome miniſter is neceſſary to give va- 
lidity to an act of the crown, that the 


reſponſibility may be the more appa- 


rent ; 
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rent; by which means the ſervants 
of the crown are interpoſed, both as a 
pledge to the nation that the powers 
of the crown may not be abuſed, and 
that, when they are ſo, the odium 
of bad meaſures may be attributed to 
them who are liable to puniſhment, and 
rife no higher than to the feet of the 
throne. It 1s the maxim of our law, 
*© that the king can do no wrong,” quia 
contra leges nil facere poteſt. 


The king has an undoubted right to re- 
fuſe his aſſent to any bill in the laſt ſtage: 
without ſuch aſſent an act of parliament 
can properly have no validity. But par- 
liament have as clear a right to inſiſt upon 
knowing, from the king, who it is that 
preſumes to interpoſe his advice and o- 
pinion againſt the ſenſe of the peers and 
commons in parliament aſſembled. Thus 
has this important right fallen into diſ- 
uſe; nor can it ever be revived, to any 
great effect, without ſetting the crown 
at variance with the reſt of the legiſla- 

ture ; 
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ture; and a right, which in prudence 
can never be exerted, amounts in fact to 
no right at all. | 

The right of treaties, of peace and 
war, and every other exertion of the pre- 
rogative, are all ſubject to the reviſion 
of parliament; and, though they are 
valid under the cenſure of both or either 
houſe, yet impeachment and puniſh- 
ment are in the breaſts of thoſe who diſ- 
approve. Under theſe circumſtances, 
who can doubt that the prerogative is 


actually ſubſervient to, and dependent 


upon, parliament; that the miniſters 
of the crown are actually the ſervants 


of the parliament rather than of the 


king, their maſter, whoſe commands 
are admitted as no plea of juſtification 


to them, and whoſe authority can 


afford no ſcreen to them againſt the re- 
ſentment of his people? I think you are 
now convinced that one branch at leaſt 
of the legiſlature is in a ſtate of depend- 
ence upon the other two. Were it 0- 


therwiſe, and were not the crown ac- 
countable 
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countable for the functions of its prero- 
gative, the very idea of liberty could not 


ſubſiſt an hour in the country. 


A. If this be really the ſituation of 
a king of England, he is in truth a king 
only in name. His will is of no conſe- 
quence. He is decked out with all the 
pageantry of royalty, to be himſelf no 
more than the firſt ſervant of his parlia- 
ment. What can be the purpoſe of ſuch 
a ſplendid cypher, I am yet to learn; but 
the power of your ſtate reſides in your 
double ſenate, the patrician, which be- 
ing limited to the great, includes only 
the few, and the p/eberan aſſembly, which, 
by repreſentation, comprehends the many 
of all deſcriptions. Royalty with you 
ſeems a mere repreſentation, but in ano- 
ther ſenſe, 


B. I do not wonder, after what I have 
ſtated to be fact, our king appears to 
you to be uſeleſs and inſignificant; whilſt 
2 ourapprehenſion,on the contrary, alarms 
us 
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us left his influence, which we feel al- 
ready to preponderate, ſhould ſoon to- 
tally overturn the balance, and through 
the corruption of the times, render our 
government abſolute. 


A. Explain to me this paradox. But 
firſt let me underſtand preciſely the con- 
ſtitution of the two houſes of parlia- 7 
ment; the houſe of lords, the confilium 
magnatum, compriſes, I imagine, all the 
great nobility and principal landed pro- 
perty in the kingdom. The ſame cauſe 
which ſecures to each individual his in- 
dependence and importance, muſt draw | 
to them, as a body, the reſpect and vene- | 
ration of the public; which, indeed, is 
ſufficiently apparent in the great truſt 
repoſed in them, the deciſion of all cauſes 3 
in the laſt appeal. Their education, 
therefore, muſt be ſuch as may beſt qua- 
lify them both for judges and legiſlators ; ? 
and I conclude, they cannot enter upon 
the full exerciſe of their privileges, till 

| the 
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the gravity and experience of mature age 
and long ſtudy ſhall have enabled them 
to acquit themſelves of theſe important 
duties with credit to themſelves, and ad- 
vantage to the public. As to the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, I conclude they 
conſiſt of the mercantile and manufac- 
turing claſſes of the community, with 
perhaps ſome of the ſecond gentry of 
ſmall fortunes ; and are therefore con- 
verſant in ſuch matters as chiefly affect 
the plebeian intereſt, out of which they 
are choſen, and to which they themſelves 
belong. 


B. You have a pretty juſt idea of what 
was the original conſtitution of the two 
houſes, but nothing can be leſs applica- 
ble to their ſtate at preſent. There are 
many peers voting in perſon, or by 
proxy, who are fo far from poſſeſſing 
great landed property, that they ſubſiſt 
only upon the bounty of the crown. 
Nay, there are new-made peers not un- 

frequently, 


#4216) 

frequently, who have penſions aſſigned 
to them by the king, when he confers 
upon them their patent, expreſſly to ena- 
ble them to ſupport their dignity. At 
the ſame time, there are, in the houſe of 
commons, individuals of the oldeſt fa- 
milies, poſſeſſing in landed property from 
3 to {30,000 per annum. There are 
peers who could ſcarce trace back an an- 
ceſtor to the third generation when they 
were ennobled ; whilſt the eldeſt ſons of 
dukes, for example, are fitting in the 
lower houſe, who have the right of pre- 
cedence, by act of parliament, over every 
peer under the rank of a marquis. Thus 
you ſee neither landed property, nor an- 


cient anceſtry, which conſtitute the idea 


of a patrician, are neceflarily implied in 
the idea of a peer of Great Britain, or 
incompatible with that of a repreſentative 
of the people. As the peerage 1s here- 
ditary, and the privilege begins to be 
exerciſed at the age of one and twenty, 
the characters and qualifications of our 


peers are very much like the nobility of 
other 
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other countries. There are, in the num- 
ber, men whoſe talents and whoſe vir- 
tues do honour to their ſtation. But 
were they a endowed with every advan- 
tage that wiſdom, and experience, and in- 
formation could beſtow, it would avall 
little to their power, whilſt the different 
claſſes among them who are neceſſarily 
under the immediate influence of the 
crown, conſtitute ſo large a majority of 
their number, as to leave to the diſſen- 
tient in ſupport of their opinion, no 
more than the record of a vain proteſt 
upon their journals. Miniſters, of what- 
everdeſcription, can prophecy before-hand 
the deciſions of that houſe upon political 
queſtions, with a moſt unerring certainty, 
Upon appeals, the peers uſually defer in 


filence to the opinion of the law lords, a- 


mong them who are more converſant in 
juriſprudence, even though the cauſe is 
generally brought up to them, at leaſt in 
Engliſh cauſes, from the tribunal of one 
of thoſe very law lords in his judicial ca- 


pacity. 


1 

pacity. | I have already ſtated how little 
the diſtinctions of birth or property are 
eſſential to the obtaining the high ho- 
nour of peerage. Talents, public ſer- 
vice, and diſtinguiſhed merit, are, in my 
opinion, far more flattering claims to 
pre- eminence. When the public voice 
happens to acknowledge ſuch claims in 
the object of the royal favour, the per- 
ſonal character certainly confers a luſtre 
upon the honour, which no patent can 
beſtow. If in any caſe, or at any time, 
pretenſions of an oppoſite nature have 
been ſubſtituted, and the public voice 
has refuſed the ſanction of its teſtimony, 
T will only ſay, that, in ſuch inſtances, 
'the patent may command precedence but 
it can confer no honour, The perſonal 
reſpect, therefore, to peers, as individu- 
als, from the public, is in exact propor- 
tion to their perſonal characters: They 
are diſtinguiſned by their rank, and the 
addition to their ſtyle; but there are 
others, equal to them in blood, equal in a 

property, 
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property, in knowledge, in accompliſh- 
ments, in real importance of every de- 
ſcription. As a body, as a deliberative 
aſſembly, as a branch of the legiſlature, 
their conſideration muſt be eſtimated in 
exact proportion to their independency; 
and of that independency I think I have 
enabled you to form your own judgement. 
Thus therefore, if the crown is depen- 
dent upon parliament, this branch of 
parliament is immediately dependent up- 
on the crown, and both of them ulti- 
mately upon the houſe of commons. 
Such is the real ſtate of thoſe diſtinct and 
independent rights, which theoriſts ima- 
gine operate in ſeparate ſcales, as checks 
to one another ; and yet, cur cumſtanced 
as they are, all theſe inſtitutions have ſtill 
their utility, and are beneficial to each 
other from their connection, though not 
by their mutual oppoſition, as it is falſly 
imagined. 


A. The condition of the houſe of 
peers, as you have explained it, does in- 
C deed 
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deed ſurpriſe me. If the actual ſtate 
of your houſe of commons differs as 
widely from its theory as the other two 
branches of your legiſlature, I ſhall 
think your form of government the moſt 
capricious, or the moſt inexplicable con- 
ſtitution, that ever yet prevailed in a 
civilized country. I with to hear the o- 
rigin of the houſe of commons, and 


how far it has departed from its original 
conſtitution. 


B. Antiquaries have endeavoured to 
trace back the rights of the commons 
from the remoteſt Saxon aſſemblies; 
and one of our moſt learned hiſtorians, 
with a laudable partiality, has endea- 
voured to ſubſtantiate the evidence of a 
ſuppoſed charter as old as king Athel- 
ſtan; but, as this controverſy, in itſelf 
rather curious than important, has em- 
ployed the ableſt pens, whoſe conjectures 
have at laſt left the matter totally unde- 
cided, we muſt have recourſe to the firſt 


parliament 
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parliament where we can find with cer- 
tainty that the commons made a branch 
of the legiſlature. In the 48th year 
of H. III. 1264, the king, being taken 
priſoner in battle by his barons, at the 
head of whom was Simon de Montfort, 
E. of Leiceſter, iſſued regular writs to 
the ſheriffs of counties to ſend to parlia- 
ment duos milites ſingulorum comitatuum, et 
duos de diſcretioribus et legalioribus et pro- 
bioribus tam civibus quam burgenſibus ſuis, 
from the cities and boroughs. Whe- 
ther this was a new inſtitution ſuited to 
the exigency of the conjuncture, or an 
old uſage of which there is now little or 
no trace left to us, from that time the 
commons have been conſidered as an eſ- 
ſential conſtituent part of parliament, 
though for above a century after this 
date varying in the conſtitution and cir- 
cumſtances with all poſſible irregularity, 
till it acquired at length its ſettled and 
permanent eſtabliſhment. The number 
of repreſentatives, for counties, cities, 

C 2 and 
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and boroughs, varied from one to two, 


to three and four, delegates from each 


place, as the writs were made out upon 


the occaſion; though generally two were 
ſummoned, which has been the number 


eſtabliſned ſince the inſtitution has taken 
its conſiſtence. There is an inſtance 
where the members of a former parlia- 


ment have been required to attend with- 


out any new election ; another, in the 


reign of Ed. III. where they were ſum- 


moned to fit and deliberate ſeparate, at 
the ſame time, in difiinct places nearer 
their ſeveral homes, for the greater diſ- 
patch of bufineſs. There is no reaſon 


to think they made a diſtinct body be- 


fore the reign of the ſame king, when 
even then they had not a ſpeaker ; and, 
ſo little were they eſteemed neceſſary to 


any thing more than the aſſeſſing aids 


of money, and the humble remonſtrance 
of grievances, that the ſame king, after 
he had diſmiſſed them from their attend- 
ance, retained his lords and counſellors 

to 
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to adviſe him in the matters of moment 
he had to propoſe to them in 1332. In 
4 few years after, they themſelves decline 
giving their advice upon the ardua regni, 
promiſing to confirm implicitly the ad- 
vice of the nobles, whoſe aſſiſtance they 
crave humbly, upon another occaſion, 
conſcious of the weakneſs of their a- 
© hilities to adviſe the beſt.” The 
treatment they received from the great 
peers, as well as the kings and their mi- 
niſters, proves too plainly the little 
weight they had in thoſe times, when a 
ſteward of the houſehold anſwered their 
remonſtrances, upon a ſtate of the na- 
tion, with giving them the lie direct; 
and the princes of the blood complained 
of them as libellers for aſperſing their 
characters. Such was the origin, and 
ſuch the condition, of the houſe 
of commons in its original inſtitution, 
when it was, what it profeſſes to be, 
tne true repreſentatives of the com- 
monalty, choſen' out of their body, 
de burgenfibus ſuis; © dubbed knights,” 

C2 (as 
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(as one of the writs expreſſed it,) or 
C the moſt worthy, honeſt, and diſcreet, 
y eſquires in each county, the moſt ex- 
te pert in feats of arms, and no others; 
and of every city two citizens, and 
«© of every borough two burgeſſes, diſ- 
creet and ſufficient, and ſuch who had 
the greateſt ſkill in ſhipping and merchan- 
« dizing.” If the condition of this aſ- 
ſembly in our days, and long ſince, has 
been ſo different from the picture I have 
been drawing, it is becauſe it has depar- 
ted ſo much more from its original in- 
tention ; it is becauſe the perſons it is 
now compoſed of are no longer of the 
plebeian order; in ſhort, becauſe pro- 
perty and perſonal conſideration of every 
kind, which in thoſe days were confined 
to the nobility, have found their way 
into the lower houſe, till, by degrees, it 
has decided the balance in its favour. 
The houſe of commons, indeed, is ſtill, 
to a degree, plebeian, becauſe it has a 
more intimate connection with the inte- 
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reſts of the people. But it is ſo far from 
conſiſting principally of what you would 
imagine by the words citizens and bur- 


geſſes, that no man is allowed a ſeat in 


that aſſembly who does not ſwear to a 
qualification of 3ool. per ann. in land. 
A very few conſiderable merchants, ſuch 
as our anceſtors had no conception of, 
men of large moneyed property, mixed, 
as I have before obſerved, with thoſe 
who, from their birth, and education, 
and landed poſſeſſions, have every title 
to be ranked in the patrician order: a 
few ambitious riſing lawyers, a great 
many ſons and younger brothers of 
peers; country gentlemen of decent for- 
tunes, with ſome few men of parts, of lit- 
tle or no fortune, introduced by the influ- 
ence of individuals: all theſe together 
form that medley which compoſes the 
houſe of commons. Yet from this med- 
ley, ſo different from our firſt repreſen- 
tatives of the commonalty of England, 
has grown that power, and importance, 
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which has drawn all the efficiency of the 
conſtitution to itſelf. 


A. This, indeed, affords a moſt ſtri- K 
king contraſt ; and I ſhould be glad to 1 
know by what revolution it has been 
brought about, that the nobles have loſt 
their original aſcendant, which has been 
uſurped by the houſe of commons. 


B. The ſtruggle for power in this 
kingdom, previous to the Tudor family, 
was a competition in which the commo- 
nalty had little or no intereſt. The 
three contending powers, who poſſeſſed 
the great property, and conſequently the 
ſtrength, of the nation, were the king, 
the nobles, and the clergy. The liberi 
homines, whoſe rights were aſſerted by 
Magna Charta, extended to few indeed 
of the inhabitants of the iſland, where 
the feudal ſyſtem had, in defiance of the 
natural rights of mankind, eftabliſhed 
itſelf upon the ſlavery of the many, who 
| were 
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were bought and ſold as the property 
of the few. The heroes of Runymede, 
who put the bit into the mouth of mo- 
narchy, and Simon de Montfort, who, 
as I have ſaid, called the firſt parliament, 
according to its preſent form, in ſup- 
port of that charter, were at the head 
of the ariſtocracy, which trampled upon 
the people, and had no power to wreſtle 
with but the crown. It was under theſe 
principles that the two great pillars 


? of liberty, as they have been ſince ap- 
> plied, the Magna Charta and the houſe 


2 


of commons, were eſtabliſhed. The 


2 inſtitution of the lower houſe, if then 
2 firſt adopted in times of trouble, which I 
do not aſſert or deny, might have had 
for its object the obtaining a farther 
2 ſanction to irregular proceedings; but 


the aſſeſſing money ſeems, at all times 


ſince, to have been its principal func- 


tion. It was for this reaſon, doubtleſs, 
that thoſe filled in merchandizing were 
included in the writs of ſummons as well 

as 
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as the repreſentatives of counties. The 
king, as the firſt baron, enjoyed, from 
his extenſive manors, which amounted, 
in the Domeſday- book, in the time 
of Wm1l. to no leſs than 1422 in num- 
ber, together with many other ſources 
of revenue, according to the manners 
of thoſe days, an ample fund for the 
ſupporting the ordinary charges of his 
government: but, when the miſma- 
nagement of his finances, or extraordi- 
nary emergencies, called upon him for 
extraordinary ſupplies, he was compelled 
to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of his 
parliament. The barons, the clergy, 
and the knights of ſhires, repreſenting 
the inferior gentry, included tlie chief 
property of the kingdom, except that 
ſpecies of it which aroſe from trade and 
manufacture, and which was protected 
from the oppreſſions of feudal tyranny 
by the franchiſes of chartered corpora- 
tions. Theſe ſanctuaries of wealth were i 
therefore neceſſarily to bear their parts 

in 
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in the common burthen, and were re- 
quired to ſend their delegates to parliament. 
This privilege muſt be conſidered to be 
at leaſt as much an onus upon them as a 
grace, as their delegate was ſupported at 
their expence during the whole time 
of his attendance, The number of ſuch 
privileged communities could never be 
fixed or limited. As towns grew into 0- 
pulence they became the proper objects 
of it; as they fell into decay they peti- 
tioned to be relieved from a burthen they 
could ill afford: by which means the 
number of members became diminiſhed 
frequently on the one hand, whilſt it 
was augmented on the other. The right 
of originating money-bills, which the 
lords may reject but cannot alter, has 
been long claimed by the houſe of com- 
mons and acquieſced in by the lords. It 
ſeems to have grown naturally out of the 
firſt object of their inſtitution, and to 
have eſtabliſhed itſelf by preſcription. 
Whatever it has been founded in, it is 

| now 
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now an acknowledged right, the moſt 
important to the power and authority 
of that houſe, and one of the principal 
means by which it has acquired its aſ- 
cendant in the legiſlature. But the great 
revolution, which has made the balance 
preponderate in favour of the houſe of 
commons, originated in the reign of Hen. 
VII. when not only the manners of Eu- 
rope began every where to ſubvert the feu- 
dal ſyſtem, and to introduce more liberal 
maxims; but when the prince upon 
the throne, who united by his marriage 
the contending claims of York and 
Lancaſter, after a ſeries of uſurpa- 
tions, murder, and civil war, was per- 
ſuaded that the crown could never be 
firmly eſtabliſhed but upon the humilia- 
tion of the barons. By permitting the 
alienation of their eſtates, and by the 
encouragement given to commerce, pro- 
perty became in a ſhort time diffuſed up- 
on a broader baſis; and the commons 
were not without their ſhare of the ſpoils 

upon 
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upon the abolition of monaſteries in the 
ſucceeding reign. Property can never 
fail to carry power with it; and, ſo ſen- 
ſible was the increaſe of power in the 
houſe of commons in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, grand- daughter to Henry VII. 
that the crown already found it neceſſary 
to cultivate” an intereſt in that houſe, by 
reviving obſolete boroughs and creating 
new ones in ſuch places where the royal 
influence could be ſuppoſed moſt likely 
to prevail. This is the reaſon of the 
many members ſummoned in that reign, 
principally in the county of Cornwall. 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the 
houſe of commons grew every day more 
powerful. Queen Elizabeth flattered, 
and her ſucceſſor bullied ;. but they both 
felt the change in their ſituation; which 
Charles thought ſo formidable to his au- 
thority, that he loſt his crown and his 
life in conteſting with it. So much are 
men deceived in the tendency of innova- 
tions, that an inſtitution, that poſſibly 


Was 
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was ereated by the barons, certainly was 
brought forward by them in ſupport 
of their power againſt the encroachments 
of the crown, has by degrees aſſumed to 
itſelf all the weight of their body; has 
upon a great occaſion declared them uſe- 
leſs to the ſtate; and has ſunk their au- 
thority for ever, Whilſt that alteration 
in the balance, which Henry VII. imagi- 
ned was to ſecure the ſtability and extend 
the prerogative of the crown, deſtroyed 
the monarchy altogether in four genera- 
tions; and has bound it within ſuch li- 
mits, ſince the reſtoration, as neither 
force, nor artifice, nor corruption itſelf, 


has hitherto been able to break aſunder. 


A. What you obſerve is curious: 
and, when I refle&t upon it, I ſhould 
ſcarcely think it poſſible that the fame 


forms ſhould be capable of adapting 
themſelves to times, and circumſtances, 


and principles, ſo extremely different. 


Surely | 


— 


„ 
Surely this is no ſmall teſtimony to the 
wiſdom of the original contrivers. 


B. Not at all. Chance, or (to ſpeak 
more philoſophically) an imperceptible 
chain of cauſes and effects, has produced 
events which no human wiſdom could 
have foreſeen, or conſequently have pro- 
vided for. The word conſtitution we are 
ſo fond of has no definite meaning. If 
it deſcribes only a government by king. 
lords, and commons, it means the form, 
and not the ſubſtance: it means no more 
than the word republic applied to the ab- 
ſolute dominion of the Cæſars. If it is 
to convey the idea of certain powers and 
influence in any given diſtribution a- 
mong the three branches, it has been 
varying from the earlieſt period to this 
hour. In this ſenſe, how different is the 
conſtitution of the Plantagenets from 
that of the Tudors or the Stewarts! and 
theirs from that eſtabliſned among us 
ſince the Revolution! Theories muſt 
bend themſelves to circumſtances, net 


circumſtances 


4 
circumſtances to theories. Our anceſ- 
tors were plain men, not philoſophers; 
and acted upon the ſpur of the occaſion. 
T hey underſtood little of refinement : 
they found the counties divided, and the 
cities and towns built to their hand; and 
this was a ſufficient guide to them in the 
conſtitution of the lower houſe. The 
terms, repreſentative and actual repreſenta- 
tion, were unknown to them: all ideas 
of apportionment were out of the queſ- 
tion; the inſtitution anſwered every 
practical purpoſe, and they looked no 
farther. Political commentators have, 
in after times, endeavoured to reconcile 
the ſtate of things they found to the ſyſ- 
tems of abſtract ſpeculation they had 
conceived; and, like learned commen- 
tators, force and torture the text into a 
meaning the author never dreamed of. 
A ſeat in parliament, which was for- 
merly ſo burthenſome that the expence 
of it was to be defrayed by the e conſtitu- 
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nificance, 1 10 now become of that value, 
| ” in 
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in the eſteem even of thoſe who make no 


profit by it, that it is coveted at an ex- 


pence which has often ſunk our mot 
opulent families for ſeveral generations : 
reduce that ſeat again to its former value 
by degrading the importance of the bo- 
dy, and you will cut up bribery at elec- 
tions by the roots. New towns, of the 
firſt conſideration for trade and manu- 
facture, have not yet had imparted to 
them the honourable privilege of, ſending 
delegates ; and, what is more, they de- 
precate that honour which would be at- 
tended with ſerious miſchiefs to their 
looms and manufactures; whilit the 
privilege ſtill remains attached, in cer- 
tain inſtances, by preſcription, to the 
ſoil, after the houſes have been, long 
ſince, 1n part or in the whole, removed 
to ſome other ſituation. What 1s the 
evil ariſing from ſo glaring a partiality ? 
that the new towns flouriſh, and that 
the old ones ſend members of all others 
the leaſt liable to the influence of the 
miniſters, Syſtem is loud in ſupport 
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of popular elections, as the leaſt liable 
to influence, and the moſt conſonant to 
every idea of juſtice and equality ; ex- 
perience condemns ſuch elections, as li- 
able always to the influence of the worſt 
men, as theatres of diſorder and corrup- 
tion. The total number of our elec- 
tors, of all denominations, is computed 
to be about 200,000 out of 8,000,000 
of inhabitarits, ſtill a number infinitely 
greater than was intended when the right 
of electing was confined among the 
comparatively few freeholders of former 
times, to thoſe who poſſeſſed 408. per 
annum, a ſum which would now be e- 
qual to at leaſt 20l. And yet the num- 
ber is ſo great as to occaſion ſuch local 
inconveniences, where a conteſt happens 
in a county or great city, as, in many 
inſtances, to make it preferable that an 
unworthy repreſentative ſhould be conti- 
nued through his life rather than obtain 
his removal at the hazard of ſo much pub- 
lic and private miſchief. All this, in the 
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eye of the ſpeculative theoriſt, is abſur- 
dity itſelf; yet under theſe abſurdities 
the houſe of commons has grown up to 
what we now fee it, and is practically 
found to anſwer every purpoſe of its in- 
tention. Nay, ſtrange as it appears, it 
was preciſely through the influence 
of what is reprobated as the very worſt 
part of our repreſentation, that the 
country, after the revolution, was pre- 
ſerved in its liberties, againſt the ſenſe 
of what has been emphatically called the 
country party. So little do our eſtabliſhed 
forms, and the practical experience 
of our hiſtory, adapt themſelves to the 
abſtract reaſonings of philoſophers, and 
thoſe ſyſtems upon which they affect to 
found and juſtify the civil and natural 
rights of mankind. Such as it is, this 
ſtrangely-conſtructed ſenate aſſumes to 
itſelf, and exerciſes, the moſt important 
rights of our government. As repre- 
ſenting the body of the people, they hold 
at their good pleaſure the purſe of the 
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public; they not only grant the ſup- 
plies, but ſuperintend the application 
of all monies levied upon the ſubject. 
As the grand inqueſt of the nation, they 
not only ſtand forth as the redreſſers 
of public and private grievances, but 


watch over all encroachments of the 


crown, all abuſes in the diſpenſation 
of juſtice and in the various branches 
of executive government. As adviſers 
of the crown, they call before them, 
when they think proper, miniſters of e- 
very denomination, and ſtate- papers 
of every deſcription, for their cenſure or 
approbation. 

If the crown has the right of ai 
war, it muſt be their vote that enables 
the king to maintain it: if he makes 
a peace, the miniſter who ſigns it is reſ- 
ponſible to them for the expediency of the 
meaſure. If the crown employs wicked mi- 
niſters to bad purpoſes, the commons im- 
peach them for their crimes; if weak and 
inſufficient miniſters, the withholding the 

ſupplies 
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ſupplies is an effectual means of obtain- 
ing their removal in favour of ſuch ſucceſ- 
ſors as the public confidence ſhall ap- 
prove. I think I need take no farther 
trouble to convince you that the whole 
efficiency of our government reſides in 
the houſe of commons, and that the o- 
ther branches of the legiſlature are in a 
ſtate of actual dependence upon it. 


by > WDics 6 


A. The power of the houſe of com- 


mons indeed ſeems to be tranſcendent 
with you. But, to ſecure to yourſelves 
the free exerciſe of that power, it is ne- 


ceſſary for you to eradicate influence by 
a reformation in your own body. The 


defects, as you have explained them, 
which have grown through lapſe of time, 


ſtrike the eye of every obſerver, and call 
aloud for a more equal repreſentation. 


B. That, indeed, is the word of the 
day. But, if you have attended to what 


I have been ſaying, you will perceive, 
D 3 the 
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the defects in our conſtitution, if they 
are ſuch, are not ſo much grown out 
of the lapſe of time, but are owing to 


the original frame of that aſſembly, 


which never had an idea of an equal ac- 
tual repreſentation as its object. To in- 
fuſe, therefore, into it a principle ſo 
oppoſite to its. inſtitution, the whole 
maſs muſt be melted down and new mo- 
delled. Whether, were ſuch a renova- 
tion to be attempted, 1t could be poſſible 
to adopt the new principle, at leaſt in a- 
ny ſatisfactory degree, (without which, 
as an abſtract principle, you do nothing;) 
or whether, if it were poſſible, it would 
produce advantages by any means equi- 
valent to the almoſt inſuperable difficul- 
ties that oppoſe it; would carry me into 
a wider field than you are aware of. I 
will only ſay that the inconveniences 
of ſuch an attempt would be immediate 
and palpable ; the practical advantages 
of it doubtful at leaſt and problematical. 
In which caſe arguments of theory can 

weigh 
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weigh with me but little. A man will 
be hardly tempted to run the riſque 
of pulling a warm houſe about his ears 
only to render the front of it ſomewhat 
more regular. 


A. For mere ſymmetry, I grant you, 
no man in his ſenſes would endanger his 
ſafety, or even the comforts of preſent 
convenience. But, to remove all influ- 
ence from the houſe of commons, by 
reſtoring, or, if you pleaſe, by confer- 
ring upon, the people at large the right 
of electing their repreſentatives, ſeems to 
me to be ſomething more eſſential than 
mere ſymmetry. Whilſt it renders the 
ſyſtem infinitely more conſonant to the 
principles of theory, it promiſes to give 
the greateſt improvement in practice 
that a free government 1s capable of. 


B. Were equal actual repreſentation 
never ſo expedient, I am convinced it 1s 
impracticable upon any but the ſmalleſt 
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ſcale; which is a ſufficient anſwer to ſo 
viſionary an idea. But, were it other- 
wiſe, is it quite ſure that ſuch elections 
would be uninfluenced? Did the in- 
creaſe of the citizens of Rome ſecure 
them from all influence and confirm the 
freedom of the republic? If the influ- 
ence of moderate ambition, in wiſe and 
good men, ſhould be extinguiſhed by 
ſuch ſcenes of tumult and outrage, is it 
certain that the unbounded ambition 
of bad citizens would not infuſe an in- 
fluence into ſuch meetings which might 
tend through anarchy to deſpotiſm ? 
The paſſions of the uninformed multi- 
tude may be practiſed upon to purpoſes 
however violent and depraved; but what 
appeal can be made to their reaſon be- 
yond their competence, beyond their 
feelings? Can the peaſant who holds 
the plough, or the mechanic who lays 
down the tool, have a judgement to 
decide between the political merits of 
two candidates, their votes in former 
parliaments, or the principles that are 

likely 
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likely to determine their conduct for the 
future? But let a candidate appear be- 
fore them who aſks their inſtructions, 
whether taxes ſhall be repealed upon all 
the neceſſaries of life; whether they 


chooſe to pay the intereſt to public cre- 


ditors upon their malt, their beer, their 
ſoap and candles, their miſerable cotta- 
ges and window-lights, and the innume- 
rable articles which affect the pooreſt in- 
habitants amongſt us; if they hear a 
propoſition of lowering rents, aboliſh- 
ing tithes, laying embargoes upon corn, 


plundering farmers granaries, deſtroy- 


ing incloſures, or pulling down turn- 


Pike- gates; ſuch arguments they will 


underſtand, ſuch a candidate will be 


borne upon the ſhoulders of the multi- 


tude, whilſt his oppoſers will be trodden 
under their feet. Till man ceaſes to be a 


creature of intereſt and paſſion, influ- 


ence can never be excluded from an aſ- 


ſembly compoſed of men. The ſuppoſi- 


tion is as ridiculous as the attempt 
would 


6 
would be pernicious. If, then, influ- 
ence of ſome kind or other will always 
govern the electors and the elected, it re- 
mains only to determine what kind 
of influence is the ſafeſt for the good 
of the community, and what kind 


of influence actually prevails in the 


houſe of commons. We were agreed, 


if I miſtake not, when we began this 
ſubject, that the peculiar excellence 


of the Engliſh government aroſe from 
the operation of the three principles; ; the 
regal, the ariſtocratic, and the popular, 
being ſo blended in our conſtitution as 
to produce the good of each without the 
inconveniences of either. Now I have 
proved to you, that theſe three principles 
do not act ſeparately in the three bran- 


ches, as has been ſuppoſed ;. but that, 
two of thoſe branches being ultimately 


ſabſervient to the third, the power and 
authority of all the three reſide there al- 
ſo. Now I will ſuppoſe, for a moment, 
that, by ſome change in the mode of our 


elections, the king could aſſume to him- 
ſelf, 


„ 


ſelf, as in an inſtance which will occur 
to your mind without my mentioning it, 
the means of naming all, or a very 
great majority, of the houſe of com- 
mons, who muſt hold their ſeats imme- 
diately under the royal influence. What 
would be the conſequence? Would not 
the principle of our government, from 
that hour, become purely monarchical ? 
Suppoſe, then, inſtead of the crown, 
that the ſame aſcendant could be obtain- 
ed over the elections by peers only; 
would it not throw the whole power 
of the country as decidedly into the ariſ- 
tocracy ? But ſuppoſe the houſe could 
by any regulations be effectually ſecured 
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from all influence of the crown, and 


of the great men of the country ; and 
that, by opening the elections to the 
people at large, by actual repreſentation, 
by annual parliaments, &c. that aſ- 
ſembly might be rendered totally, or 
by a great majority, plebeian ; would 
not the conſequence be as certainly the 
annihilation of every other principle in 
our 
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our government, and the eſtabliſhing, 
under whatever form, a perfect demo- 
cracy amongſt us? Without exami- 
ning, therefore, the practicability or ex- 
pedieney of either of thele innovations, 
it is obvious, that whichever of them 
were to take place would effectually de- 
ſtroy that balance of the three influences 
which conſtitutes a mixed government. 
If, then, we are agreed, that neither 
of the extremes is ſo deſirable as the three 
principles properly blended together; 
and if I have demonſtrated that theſe 
three principles cannot operate in diſ- 
tint independent bodies, with oppoſite 
intereſts, but to the deſtruction of each 
other ; 3 there remains, I think, but one 
poſſible manner in which they. can con- 
tinue to exiſt together, and operate in 
harmony t to one common benefit; which 
is, that the influence of each principle 
fhall find its way, as it has done, into 
the houſe, of commons, where no con- 
flict can produce interruptions to the 

functions 
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functions of government, and where all 
the powers of government and legiſlature 
ultimately reſide. So far am 1, there- 
fore, from thinking the influence of the 
two other branches incompatible with 
the nature of that aſſembly, that I can- 
not conceive the principles of our mixed 
monarchy to exiſt one moment with the 
excluſion of them. 


A. Your argument would prove, 
that the powers, veſted originally in the 
king and in the hereditary nobility of the 
kingdom, are now centered in the houſe 
of commons only; that, though that 
houſe of commons have departed, not 
only from every principle of theory, but, 
in fact, from every principle of their in- 
tention; have aſſumed to themſelves a 
degree of authority never thonght of by 
their inſtitutors; that they conſiſt of a 


claſs of perſons totally different from 


thoſe anciently deputed; in ſhort, 
though every thing in your government 
is 
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is the very reverſe of what it profeſſes to 


be; yet that, under all theſe circum- 
ſtances, matters are preciſely in the beſt 
ſituation poſſible. 


B. I do not fay ſo ;— but I aſſert free- 
ly, that, if the three principles of go- 
vernment are better than one; if they 
cannot exiſt, independently, in king, 
lords, and commons; if, in the courſe 
of our hiſtory, through all our revolu- 
tions, the powers of government have 
always united in the one branch that 
was predominant, to which the other 
two have been made ſubſervient ; it is 
far better, for every good purpoſe, that 
ſuch powers ſhould devolve upon the 
houſe of commons, than upon the king 
or upon the peers; provided always, 
that the influence and ſpirit of the three 
principles accompany that power in the 
aſſembly that acquires it. I aſſert, 
therefore, that, if the houſe of com- 
mons, which has aſſumed to itſelf the 

power, 
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power, and in my opinion happily for 
this country, ſhould ever be diveſted 
of any one of thoſe three influences, to 
| guide, temper, and regulate, the exer- 
tions of that power, that inſtant there is 
indeed a change and revolution, not in 
the form, but in the eſſence, of the go- 
vernment, which requires the three in- 
fluences in the efficient part of the legiſ- 
lature to be, what it profeſſes, a mixed 
government. The whole nicety conſiſts 
in the adjuſting and apportioning the 
quantum of each influence, ſo as to keep 
the balance even, without weighing 
down the others. As long as the patro- 
nage of the crown affects the houſe 
of commons only ſo far as to induce a 
general ſupport of public meaſures, and 
a bias towards the ſyſtem that is purſued, 
not a blind confidence in, or proſtituted 
devotion to, the miniſter; as long as 
the patrician influence extends no far- 
ther than to give to landed pro- 
perty and ancient eſtabliſhments their 
- juſt 
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juſt weight, without trampling upon 
the rights and intereſts of the people at 
large ; and whilſt the democratical prin- 
ciple in that aſſembly is reſtrained with- 
in ſuch bounds as ſhall give equal hberty 
to every ſubject, impartial juſtice, and 
ſecurity to their perſons. and property, 
without the inconſiſtences and extra- 
vagances of a popular government, I 
ſhall ſay all is well, and better than any 
alteration can hope to make it. I do 
not ſay this balance is actually adjuſted 
with all the preciſion poſſible. It is eſ- 
ſential to the nature of things, which 
are ever changing, that theſe three prin- 
ciples will have a tendency to encroach 
upon each other. The vaſt increaſe 
of patronage in the crown, which aug- 
ments with the diſtreſſes of the country, 
cannot fail to give a proportionable in- 
creaſe of influence; and that is, in my o- 
pinion, the immediate danger which re- 
quires the vigilance of every well-wiſher to 
the political equilibre, The counterpoiſe 


to 


6 


to that increaſing influence 1s not, if I can 
judge, the diminiſhing that importance 
which 1s derived from large poſleſſions, 
hereditary privileges, family connections, 
in one word, every thing that gives con- 
ſiſtency, ſtrength, and conſideration, to 
an aſſembly ; in order to ſubſtitute in its 
ſtead all the confuſion, mutability, and 
inconſequence, which muſt ariſe from 
uninfluenced, frequent, and popular, elec- 
tions. On the contrary, were I the 
friend to abſolute monarchy, theſe would 
be the very means I ſhould purſue, and 
which have never failed, wherever they 
have been attempted, to introduce arbi- 
trary power. Wiſe and moderate checks 
may be thought of, from time to time, 
without dangerous experiments of in- 
novation, to counteract the increaſing 
influence of the crown; and to ſuch I 
ſhall be always ready to lend every aſſiſt- 
ance, as long as that weight appears to 
me, as it does at preſent, to predominate 
in the ſcale. 
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A. Vour government appears more 
and more a riddle to me as I pro- 
ceed in the inveſtigation of it. Vour 
king ſtands in a ſingular predica- 
ment. His miniſters, truſted with 
the executive power, are reſponſible to 


the parliament at leaſt as much as to 
their maſter. The conſequence 1s ob- 


vious; they have two maſters inſtead 
of one: the king they muſt make their 
court to by flattering his paſſions ; and 
the parhament they muſt managethrough 
the medium of corruption, which is an- 
other word for the influence of the crown. 
You render that very corruption an eſ- 
ſential ſpring in your government, 
whilſt you are every day complaining 
of it as the object of your alarm and ap- 
prehenſion. That influence has already 
ſwallowed up the houſe of lords; and, 
by what I can learn, threatens to draw 
the houſe of commons into the ſame 
vortex, unleſs that houſe throws itſelf, 


for 
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for its ſecurity, into the oppoſite ex- 
treme, republican democracy; an evil 
ſtill more to be dreaded. In the one 
caſe you have abſolute monarchy under 
the vain forms of a free government; in 
the other you have a mere republic, 
with the name only of a titular monarch. 
If this be the alternative, it is but a 
poor choice between them. 


B. The alternative you ſtate would be 
direful indeed to thoſe who have enjoyed 


the happineſs of a middle ſtate equally 
removed from both extremes. Fortu- 


nately, our experience tells us, we are 
not reduced to chooſe between theſe e- 
vils, which ſtill continue to blend and 
mitigate each other. The influence 
of the crown, or power of corruption 
if you pleaſe, great as it is, has not yet 
overturned the civil liberty of the coun- 
try. Our lives and liberties are preſerved 
to us, at this hour, in a degree of ſecu- 


rity known to no other nation. The 
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trial by juries and the habeas corpus, 
the two great teſts of our freedom, re- 
main unſhaken. All the forms of our 
conſtitution ſtill continue to us; and a 
very recent example has demonſtrated, 
that not all the powers of corrupting, with 
all the abject diſpoſition to be corrupted, 
could maintain in his ſituation a miniſter, 
when once the public indignation was 
rouſed againſt him. That ſuch a ſpirit 
did not ſooner exert itſelf was in fact ow- 
ing to many cauſes. A prepoſſeſſion in 
favour of the perſonal character of the 
miniſter, whoſe. indolence and apathy, 
however prejudicial to the public, was 
never actively offenſive to individuals ; 
the opinion that his own hands were 
clean, whilſt his inaCtivity left the ſtate 
a prey to the rapine of his dependents ; the 
principle of the American war, which 
was juſtly popular to the feelings of eve- 
ry unprejudiced Engliſhman ; and, a- 
bove all, the want of popularity in his 
oppolers, to uſe the ſofteſt word for it, 


con- 
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contributed to confirm him in the ſta- 
tion to which his ſovereign had called 
him. In all this the parliament exactly 
ſympathiſed with the people. But, 
when diſgrace and calamity, heaped up- 
on us from year to year, had at length 


awakened us from the deluſions which 
had been ſo artfully ſpread around us; 


when the experience of every day con- 
tradicted ſome of the profeſſions and aſ- 
ſurances of the miniſter ; in ſhort, when 
it was no longer poſſible to conceal the 
misfortunes of the country, or to dif. 
ſemble the true cauſes of them ; the ſen- 
timents of the people changed, and par- 
liament kept pace with their feelings. 
The unprotected miniſter uſed all his 
arts in vain; he ſtruggled, tottered, 
and fell. Thus, when the people are in 
earneſt, their repreſentatives, however 
choſen, ſeize their ſpirit, and their exer- 
tions cannot fail to be effectual. Surely 
our king can hardly be called deſpotic, af- 
ter ſo recent an example of the authority 
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of the houſe of commons; nor can the 
: houſe of commons, after ſach an exer- 
tion, be called the property of the 
crown. On the other hand, we have 
ſufficient proof that, whilſt that body 
continues in its preſent ſtate, there is 
not enough of the democratic principle 
to obſtruct the ordinary courſe of the ex- 
ecutive power, or to overturn that con- 
ſideration which belongs to property and 
perſonal importance, and gives conſiſt- 
ence and ſolidity to the ſyſtem. 


A. Your arguments convince me how 
little theory 1s to be depended upon in 
matters of government ; and that no- 
thing but experience can pronounce up- 
on the effect of innovation, I ſee 
plainly the raſhneſs of endeavouring to 
reduce your preſent eſtabliſhment to ſpe- 
culative principles. Whatever reforma- 
tions may be ſafely undertaken to ame- 
liorate your conſtitution muſt require 


not only ſagacity, but experience and a 
long 
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long and intimate knowledge of cauſes 
and effects: not the reveries of a philo- 
ſopher in his cloſet, but the practical 

obſervations of thoſe who are neareſt to, 
if not themſelves actually converſant in, 
public buſineſs. The increaſing influ- 
ence of the crown in the houſe of com- 


mons ſeems to be your immediate dan- 


ger, and demands the moſt jealous at- 
tention. Whilſt your king has ſo large 
a power to bribe, I fear you will ſeldom 
find parliament reſiſt his dictates, unleſs 
in extreme caſes, where reſiſtance comes 
too late. Upon the whole, however, 
you actually enjoy a larger ſhare of civil 
liberty, under your preſent government, 
than any other ſtate in the world. 
When well governed, you have exalted 
yourſelves to a higher pitch of wealth 
and glory than would ſeem poſſible from 
the extent of your natural reſources. 


All things are indeed periſhable ; and 
ſtates, like every thing elſe, ©* await the 


inevitable hour ;” but maladies may be . 


long 
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long pelliated, or borne with patience, 
when thengnorant interference of empi- 
rics will in an inſtant put a period to 
exiſtence. It is the height of 17 


moriare mort, 
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